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PRESIDENT WILSON'S ADMINISTRATION 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS-II 



BY DAVID JAYNE HIIiL 



In March, 1914, when the repeal of the exemption clause 
of the Panama Canal Act was demanded, it had become evi- 
dent that the indirect method of intervention in Mexico 
would not prove successful. The insurgents were looting, 
murdering, and destroying; but Huerta was still offering a 
vigorous resistance, was in complete control of the Federal 
District and many of the States of Mexico, and was receiv- 
ing additional arms and munitions from Europe through the 
ports of the country, which were in his possession. The 
supply of arms from the United States, after the removal of 
the embargo, had increased the area of anarchy, but had 
not destroyed the Government in the City of Mexico. 

It had now become apparent that, if the insurgents con- 
tinued to be supplied with means of warfare, the situation 
would endure a long time; since neither they nor Huerta, 
unaided, could entirely overcome each other. It was also 
evident that, if foreign interests were much longer sub- 
jected to this exposure, other Powers would be obliged to 
act. The day of decision had arrived. "Watchful waiting" 
was fruitless. Something must be done at once. 

One thing had been made clear: namely, that, if the 
United States would assume the task of establishing in its 
own way a responsible government in Mexico, the foreign 
Powers would place no obstacle in its path, provided they 
were assured that the sovereignty of Mexico would be left 
intact. Of this the attitude of the President, after his dra- 
matic appeal to Congress regarding the Panama Canal Act 
— which, of course, was never really intended in any way to 
affect the sovereignty of Mexico — seemed to afford to the 
foreign Powers all necessary assurance. Obviously, it was 
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the overthrow of Huerta, not the acquisition of Mexican 
territory, at which the Administration at Washington was 
aiming. To that end, so far as public sentiment would 
allow, all the resources of the United States must be em- 
ployed. Foreign suspicion being now allayed, only the 
consent of the American people was yet to be obtained. 

But there was no sufficient justification for an armed 
attack by the United States upon Huerta 's Government. 
He was protecting the lives and property of Americans 
wherever his authority extended, and it was in the insurgent 
zone that outrages upon them were committed. Moreover, 
the use of the armed forces of the United States against 
Huerta was sure to be attended with many difficulties. The 
inaccessibility of his capital, his army of 80,000 men, his 
vigor and hardihood as a trained warrior, the probability 
that an invasion of Mexico by land would rally the whole 
country to his cause — these were no slight impediments to 
success, even if the foreign Powers were entirely neutral; 
which, after all, at a critical moment, they might not all 
prove to be. But the domestic obstacles were also very 
great. Where were the troops for the invasion of Mexico? 
Would the country support a real, undisguised war with 
that republic? And what would be the political effect of a 
failure? At all events, a war with Mexico would be a long 
and costly enterprise. A really effective attempt to regen- 
erate the Mexican State was not in the blood of the Ad- 
ministration. 

Already the failure of its meddlesome intervention in 
Mexico had produced humiliation. Huerta did not go, as he 
was told to do. The Administration had assumed a role 
that it could not play to a finish. Two serious results had 
already been produced: first, the development of intense 
bitterness of feeling toward all Americans resident in 
Mexico ; and, second, a disturbed state of confidence through- 
out Latin- America, regarding the ultimate intentions of the 
United States. The President's gratuitous declaration, on 
October 27, 1913, at Mobile, that the "United States would 
"never again seek to add to its domain a foot of territory by 
conquest," had not only failed to allay the bitterness of 
Mexicans, but had suggested to suspicious minds the thought 
that an ostentatious avowal of virtue is sometimes a well 
calculated prelude to the practice of vice. 

President Taft's theory had been that the only way to 
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convince the Mexicans that we were their friends was, to 
leave them to settle their own affairs. And this was the 
conviction at that time of most Americans in Mexico. Their 
lives and their property were, it is true, menaced hy hands 
of irresponsible revolutionists that infested the country; 
hut they were not in danger from the Huerta Government, 
which was friendly to Americans, until it was assailed by 
the Government at Washington. 

It was hy no means necessary, even in April, 1914, that 
the President should immediately recognize Huerta. Recog- 
nition would no doubt, have soon ended trouble in Mexico ; 
but it would have been sufficient if, as provisional head of 
the Mexican State, he could have entertained the hope that 
activity on his part to conserve American life and property 
would eventually obtain for his Government the confidence 
of the United States. "He undertook," we are informed, 
"to confirm his position by securing the enactment of im- 
portant laws for the public good." It is possible that, if 
permitted to complete the pacification of the country, he 
might freely have yielded the Presidency to another. He 
alone, it seemed, was the only one of the contestants in 
Mexico who gave promise of subduing anarchy. But what- 
ever may be thought of these possibilities, it is incontestable 
that the most formidable obstacle to his success was Presi- 
dent Wilson's sympathy with the insurgents, and the con- 
sequent removal of the embargo on arms and munitions; 
through which, in April, 1914, new armies had been arrayed 
against him. It was not the mere non-recognition of Huerta 
that most embarrassed his efforts to pacify the country ; but 
the intrusive, censorious, and unprecedented attempt to mix 
up the American Government with Mexican affairs; — an 
attempt which, without producing the least benefit to anyone, 
eventually exasperated Huerta, alienated all Latin- Ameri- 
cans, and imperilled all American interests in Mexico, which 
were left without a means of defense or of reparation in 
that republic. 

On April 20, 1914, the President appeared before Con- 
gress with a request in substance if not in form even more 
amazing than that of March 5th. This time it was "to call 
attention to a situation which has arisen in our dealings 
with General Victoriano Huerta at Mexico City." 

On April 9, 1914, it was announced, while the troops of 
Huerta and Carranza were engaged in fighting each other 
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at Tampico, a party of sailors from the TJ. S. S. Dolphin 
had landed near the Iturbide Bridge, where orders had been 
given that no one should be allowed to land. They were 
placed nnder arrest, but released an hour and a half later, 
as soon as the incident came to the knowledge of the com- 
mander of the Huerta forces at Tampico, who promptly 
apologized for the arrest, and this apology was immediately 
followed by an expression of regret by General Huerta him- 
self. 

Since the boat had borne the American colors at the 
time of the detention, it was demanded by the naval author- 
ities that the flag be saluted. Diplomatic negotiations had 
been conducted through the American Charge d' Affaires 
at the City of Mexico to secure this; and it was ascertained 
that Huerta was willing to offer the salute, provided that, 
when the amende honorable was fully made, the Mexican 
flag, as is customary in such circumstances, should be saluted 
in return, as an evidence of satisfaction. This the President 
peremptorily refnsed. 

Alleging it as his "duty to insist that the flag of the 
United States be saluted in such a way as to indicate a new 
spirit and attitude on the part of the Huertistas," he then 
requested the approval and support of Congress in using 
"the armed forces of the United States in such ways and to 
such an extent as may be necessary to obtain from General 
Huerta and his adherents the fullest recognition of the 
rights and dignity of the United States." 

Certainly, no one would oppose securing recognition 
of the rights and dignity of the United States. But what 
"rights" of the United States were really in dispute? Not 
the right to demand a salute to the flag as a formal apology 
for the arrest of the sailors. That was conceded. The only 
matter of disagreement was the purely formal question 
raised between the diplomatists as to the manner in which" 
the salute should be given and received. For Congress the 
point was whether or not the armed forces of the United 
States should be used to enforce a salute, in the President's 
own language, "with special ceremony," prescribed by the 
Administration at Washington. In brief, Huerta was to be 
humbled for an unintended incident, for which apology had 
been offered, for which a customary amende honorable had 
been proposed, and regarding which Huerta had requested a 
decision at The Hague. 
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Anticipating the assent of Congress, the President had 
already, on April 14th, sent the whole Atlantic fleet to Vera 
Cruz, to enforce his demand upon Huerta; on the 20th he 
was expressing to Congress the "hope" that our Govern- 
ment "would not be forced into war with the people of 
Mexico"; but, he persisted, "if armed conflict should un- 
happily come, we should be fighting only General Huerta 
and those who adhere to him and give him support;" — a 
support which, in the President's opinion, no Mexican had a 
right to give ! 

On April 21st, while the Senate was still debating the 
motives involved in this proposal, Congress not yet having 
given its approval, Mexican soil was invaded; a pitched 
battle was fought; Vera Cruz was captured and occupied; 
126 Mexicans were killed and 195 wounded, including women 
and children, besides 19 American soldiers killed and 70 
wounded, — a vicarious sacrifice of innocent blood, not to 
avenge the Americans slain by the insurgents in Mexico, 
or to obtain reparation for a serious wrong of any kind, but 
to sustain a position taken in a technical discussion between 
diplomatists over the correct procedure in saluting a flag ! 

It is desirable that every American citizen, whose "honor 
and ideals" are involved in this sanguinary adventure, 
should permit himself to consider it in such a manner as at 
least to absolve his own conscience. 

It is necessary to remember that General Huerta was 
ready to offer the salute ; provided that, afterward, the flag 
of Mexico — for whose rights and dignity as a sovereign 
State, whether rightly or wrongly, he was standing — would 
be saluted. What he objected to was a humiliation which, 
he felt, his nation did not deserve. It is only fair for us to 
ask ourselves what we should think of President Wilson, 
if, in an exact reversal of circumstances, he had done, upon 
the demand of some very powerful foreign potentate, what 
he required of General Huerta, and what General Huerta 
refused to do. 

It is not overlooked — and the President must be re- 
spectfully heard on this point — that in the address to Con- 
gress it was stated: "If we are to accept the tests of its 
own Constitution, Mexico has no government." If that 
were true, on what ground could Huerta, a private citizen 
of Mexico, be called upon to give a military salute to a flag? 
What could such a personal salute signify, that a fleet and 
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an army should be sent to extort it? But, whatever General 
Huerta's standing was according to the Mexican Constitu- 
tion, there is nothing in that document, nor in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor in international law, that 
gives either the President or the Congress of the United 
States authority to determine who is the constitutional head 
of the Mexican State. That is to be determined by the 
Mexican people in their own way; and no one can read 
Articles 80-84 of the Mexican Constitution without conclud- 
ing that it was expressly designed to provide for the desig- 
nation in an emergency of a strong executive as Provisional 
President, in precisely the manner in which General Huerta 
came to power. 

It has been argued that Huerta must be considered a 
"usurper," because he "overthrew" the previous Govern- 
ment. There has been no change of government in Mexico, 
since the Constitution of 1857 has been in force, when the 
preceding Government has not been "overthrown." A 
study of the Mexican Constitution shows that it expressly 
makes provision for a change of the executive, without popu- 
lar election, whenever a weak one fails to be effective. 

We are now told by the defenders of the Administration 
that it is this very system which President Wilson wished to 
overthrow; because it is[ not a true democracy, but an 
oligarchy, based on the possession of great landed estates, 
which ought to be broken up and distributed among the 
peons. Until this is done, it is contended, the Mexican situa- 
tion will never end. 

Was it for this, then, that the President sent the army 
and navy of the United States to Mexico; not to protect 
American life and property, but to aid in working out a 
social revolution, and in effect to reform the Mexican Con- 
stitution? But where did he obtain the right to do this? 

The salute to the flag, for which our armed forces were 
supposed to be sent to Mexico, was never given; and, after 
the occupation of Vera Cruz, appears never even to have 
been demanded. Failure to obtain it, however — it is now 
alleged — was no humiliation; for it was only a pretext to 
justify the President's action in the eyes of the American 
people. The real purpose was, by force or intimidation, to 
overthrow Huerta; and thus enable the insurgents to set up 
such a form of government as the President of the United 
States approved. 
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This explanation is, in truth, no startling revelation. To 
those who listened closely to the President's address to 
Congress of April 20, 1914, the real purpose of the expedi- 
tion was clearly disclosed. "In fighting General Huerta 
and those who adhere to him and give him their support," 
he said, "our object would be only to restore to the people 
of the distracted republic the opportunity to set up again 
their own laws and government"; that is, by eliminating 
Huerta, and strengthening Carranza and Villa, to whom 
Vera Cruz, after our six months' occupation, in November, 
1914, was formally delivered, and by whom it was made the 
citadel and capital of their military autocracy — without a 
guarantee of any kind, and even without stipulating the 
safety of American citizens — we were supposed to be re- 
storing the distracted republic to its lost liberties ! 

It is noteworthy that, in the President's address to Con- 
gress asking permission to use the armed forces of the 
United States against Huerta, there is not a single word 
of complaint that he had failed to protect American life 
and property. There is, in fact, no serious charge against 
his rule, except that it was a usurpation. There is no men- 
tion of a single wrong done to any one of the 5,000 American 
and 25,000 foreign residents in the City of Mexico. Robbery, 
murder, and outrage, though frequent in Mexico, are not 
even referred to. Could there be a stronger vindication 
of the character of Huerta 's Government? No fault of 
his officials is mentioned in this address, with the exception 
of two minor matters — the temporary withholding of a tele- 
gram by the censor, and the detention of an orderly sent 
ashore for mail — matters which had already been dismissed. 
And on this indictment Vera Cruz was riddled with bullets, 
its streets were stained with the blood of children, its homes 
were filled with anguish and mourning, and our brave 
marines were shot down when doing their duty of mute 
obedience. A proud and ancient city had resisted invasion 
— a punishment visited upon it because of an offense by an 
alleged private citizen of Mexico. Did it do worse than our 
fathers did at Lexington? 

To claim that this attack was not "war" would be the 
extremity of hypocrisy and pettifogging. All the officers 
on both sides supposed it was war. The captain of the 
German steamer Ypiranga, who had arrived with a cargo of 
arms and munitions for Huerta, knew it was; and quietly 
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sailed away, when he was forbidden to enter the port, to 
deliver his cargo to Huerta at another. By what law did 
Captain Bonath suppose he was governed when he 
acted thus, if it was not the law of war? And all the 
furor regarding the salute to the flag, how quickly that was 
forgotten when the stars and stripes were torn down and 
trampled upon, and our Consul General was imprisoKed, at 
Monterey, in the Carranza- Villa jurisdiction; and, later 
still, when the American steamer Gulflight — which supposed 
the flag to be a means of protection — with great letters 
painted on the side of the vessel to show its nationality, 
was attacked and disabled by a torpedo ! Who at that time, 
or since, anywhere, has been asked to salute the American 
flag, even without "special ceremony"? 

Senators Lodge, Root and Borah pointed out in the Sen- 
ate that the President was overlooking causes that might 
better justify the use of armed force in Mexico, and that the 
question of the salute was largely factitious. Very beauti- 
fully the President spoke at the funeral of the nineteen 
brave men who gave their lives to their country at Vera 
Cruz. "A war of aggression is not a war in which it is a 
proud thing to die, but a war of service is a thing in which 
it is a proud thing to die." To them, indeed, it was "a war 
of service," and faithfully they served; but it is difficult to 
understand how one responsible for their going, though he 
might "mix with his grief a profound pride that they should 
have gone as they did," could feel an equal pride that they 
were sent as they were sent. 

It is not surprising that "the leadership that never 
faltered" quailed before the thought of sending our troops 
on such a mission as far as the City of Mexico. To traverse 
those peaks and those abysses required a better reason than 
had yet been given. It was not at the City of Mexico that 
anarchy had its lair. There were no national interests to 
be gained by going there ; and yet, if there was good reason 
for going to Vera Cruz there was as good to go forward to 
the capital of Mexico, and end its distractions with the hand 
of a master. But by this time the mistake of the expedition 
was evident to all. The people of the United States do not 
wish to make war without just cause. If armed intervention 
had at times seemed imperative, it was not to destroy 
Huerta, but to restore order by extinguishing faction and 
making an end of marauding. The problem for the Adminis- 
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tration now was how to find an excuse for withdrawing from 
Mexico. 

Early in his term of office the President had been urged 
to invite some of the Latin-American countries — particu- 
larly Argentina, Brazil and Chile — to join with the United 
States in mediating between the factions in Mexico. It is 
highly probable that such mediation, at that time, might 
have been effectual, and there is reason to believe that 
Huerta would have accepted it; but President Wilson de- 
clined. Four days after the invasion of Mexico, on April 
25, 1914, the idea of mediation was presented in a different 
form. This time it was a proposal on the part of these re- 
publics, not so much to mediate along with the United States 
between the Mexican factions, as between the United States 
and Huerta. It was the first time that the sister republics 
had been brought into a controversy concerning our direct 
relations with an American State. It was the end of dis- 
ciplinary intervention. That had consisted in prescribing 
what the President expected to be done in Mexico. Media- 
tion meant an effort to ascertain through others what terms 
could be made with Huerta. 

However commendable this mediation may have been as 
an alternative to a continuation of the war begun at Vera 
Cruz, it had been accepted at a time and in a form distinctly 
disadvantageous to the prestige of the United States. Car- 
ranza, whom President Wilson desired to favor, refused to* 
send delegates to the conference, and soon showed a dis- 
couragingly obstreperous and even arrogant temper. The 
admission to the conference of Huerta 's plenipotentiaries 
on a par with those of the United States was a distinct 
recognition of his de facto position. All the arrangements 
bore this out. To give the conference the full character of 
an international body, it was convened on neutral soil, on 
the Canadian side of Niagara Falls, where the delegates 
were officially welcomed as equals by the Canadian Secretary 
of State. 

It was soon announced that Huerta was willing to retire 
in favor of a provisional government, to be chosen by a 
commission composed of three persons, one named by 
Huerta, one by Carranza, and one by the mediators. Car- 
ranza was informed of this, but declined to participate, and 
the conference was on the point of adjourning without result, 
when, on June 12th, Carranza decided to be represented. 
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Hope of a settlement was revived, but only to end in 
complete disappointment. Huerta's delegates pleaded for a 
neutral commission, in order that a, fair election might he 
held; hut President Wilson instructed his plenipotentiaries 
to insist that a government acceptable to Carranza must he 
chosen. Finally the ABC mediators prepared a protocol 
prescribing that a provisional government should be formed 
by agreement between Huerta and Carranza, This protocol 
■was signed by Huerta's delegates, but Carranza refused to 
have his delegates sign it, and demanded Huerta's complete 
surrender. 

The conference, through this refusal, ended without ac- 
complishing its task. But Huerta, discouraged, on July 
15th, resigned his position and went to Europe; leaving a 
former Chief Justice of Mexico and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Francisco Carbajal, as Provisional President, pend- 
ing an election. This jurist and statesman assured the 
"Washington Administration of his intention to obey the 
Mexican Constitution and establish peace; but he was in- 
formed that the United States would not acknowledge the 
validity of any loans or concessions made by Huerta, since 
.October 10, 1913. Carranza, strengthened by the possession 
of Vera Cruz, soon ended the efforts of Carbajal to restore 
the peace of Mexico. The bandit Villa, who in Carranza 's 
name occupied the City of Mexico, soon turned against him, 
declaring that Carranza must be eliminated from public af- 
fairs. In the sanguinary duel between these insurgent chiefs 
the Administration at Washington showed a preference 
for Villa, until his almost total defeat; finally recognizing 
Carranza, not in any sense the constitutional head of the 
Mexican State, as de facto "Chief Executive." 

It is needless here to recount Villa's brutal revenge in 
the massacre of Americans at Columbus ; the second invasion 
of Mexico by an American army against the remonstrance 
of the irresponsible but exacting First Chief Carranza ; the 
battle of Carrizal; the fortitude of our hampered troops; 
and the timidity and inefficiency of the Administration in 
directing and supporting them. 

Looking backward over the whole period since March 4, 
1913,. it is difficult to believe that it is the same President 
who, in April, 1913,. demanded that there be an " immediate 
cessation of fighting throughout Mexico"; who, in October, 
1913, said to the faithful followers of William Penn at 
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Swarthmore : "Nowhere can any government endure which 
is stained by blood"; who, in December, 1913, said to Con- 
gress: "There can be no certain prospect of peace in 
America until General Huerta has surrendered his usurped 
authority in Mexico"; who, in February, 1914, removed the 
embargo, thus permitting new armies to equip themselves 
for continuing war; who, in April, 1914, demanded the 
privilege of driving Huerta from power with the armed 
forces of the United States, invaded Mexico, and made war 
on its inhabitants ; and who, in January, 1915, having pro- 
longed anarchy in Mexico by the aid offered now to one 
and now to another of the insurgents, could say in the ex- 
traordinary speech delivered at Indianapolis: "I got very 
tired staying in "Washington and saying sweet things. I 
wanted to come out and get in contact with you once more 
and say what I really thought"; and then, speaking of the 
situation in Mexico: "It is none of my business, and it is 

none of yours, how long they take in determining it 

Have not European nations taken as long as they wanted 
and spilt as much blood as they pleased in settling their 
affairs, and shall we deny that to Mexico because she is 
weak"? 

To reach that conclusion by the path actually pursued 
has cost the American people two hundred million dollars 
for successive interventions, besides many human lives ; and 
the end is not yet reached. Our troops for the second time 
are on duty in Mexico. 

The impression made upon Europe by the conduct 
of the Administration at Washington in the treat- 
ment of Mexico was not favorable to the United States. 
Up to the actual invasion of Vera Cruz the President's 
course seemed to be the result of a dictatorial tempera- 
ment modified by pacific idealism. Mexico had received 
from Washington explicit instructions as to the course 
to be pursued. But there was no inclination to follow 
these directions ; and, up to April, 1914, with the exception 
of supplying arms for the insurgents, there was no effort 
to enforce them. It was the jest of European diplo- 
matists that this Government had neither the army nor 
the courage to try conclusions with Huerta, but mere- 
ly scolded and passively watched the destruction of 
American and foreign life and property in Mexico. 

Prior to the occupation of Vera Cruz, the opinion had 
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been held that, if the United States would neither recognize 
Huerta's Government nor aid in establishing another, but 
was determined to disavow responsibility while supplying 
the factions with the means of making war, combined Euro- 
pean intervention should be organized to protect foreign 
interests without the help of the United States. When, how- 
ever, the Administration, in April, 1914, appeared to assume 
responsibility by the occupation of Vera Cruz, it was be- 
lieved that the United States, once involved, could not stop 
until order had emerged out of chaos in Mexico, as it did 
when our Government finally took hold of the Cuban situa- 
tion in 1907. 

In July, 1914, therefore, the tension regarding Mexico 
was greatly relieved. The obnoxious clause in the Panama 
Canal Act had been repealed in June. At the same time 
the ABC mediation was promising to work out some 
peaceful solution. 

On August 1, 1914, the outbreak of the great European 
conflict fixed attention elsewhere. At Washington such a 
possibility had been considered inconceivable. War, the 
prophets of pacifism had decided, was an anachronism. It 
had become too awful to be attractive, and too costly to be 
profitable. Yet every close student of European conditions 
had long known that the great struggle was not only in 
preparation but imminent. 

In pursuance of a provision of The Hague Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, on Au- 
gust 3rd, the President offered the good offices of the United 
States in mediating between the European Powers then at 
war; but this dutiful act was, unhappily, unavailing. He 
also promptly issued the customary proclamation declaring 
the neutrality of the United States. In thus continuing the 
traditional policy of this country, the President was, how- 
ever, unfortunately, both too zealous and too reticent. He 
was too zealous, because neutrality is an attitude of govern- 
ments and not of persons, whose consciences are not under 
official authority. When, on August 19th, the President, in 
his Appeal to the Citizens of the Republic, uttered "a solemn 
word of warning" that "we must be impartial in thought as 
well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as 
well as upon every transaction that might be construed as a 
preference of one party to the struggle before the other," 
he was not only far exceeding his constitutional preroga- 
vol. cciv.— no. 731 36 
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lives, but he was, in effect, sealing up the well-spring of 
American honor and independence. It was an announce- 
ment to the whole world that, no matter what happened in 
Europe — whatever law was violated, whatever outrage was 
committed — the people of the United States must "put a 
curb on their sentiments" and remain "impartial in 
thought" J No President has ever before taken such a liberty 
with the American conscience. If made universal, such a 
rule would utterly suppress the moral judgments of man- 
kind. 

On the other hand the President, while witnessing the most 
shocking violation of neutral rights, accompanied by sever- 
ities previously unknown to civilized warfare, maintained a 
studied silence. He did so even when a solemn legal engage- 
ment with the United States was openly disregarded. 

"When the soil of Belgium — not only a neutral but a neu- 
tralized State — was invaded by a Power that had pledged 
itself to respect the neutrality not only of that but of every 
neutral country, the American people with practical unanim- 
ity felt that a great wrong was being perpetrated. Had 
the United States been entirely unaffected by that act, it 
would still have been within the right of the American peo- 
ple to voice their disapprobation ; but it was not only a blow 
that shattered the whole structure of conventional engage- 
ments — a denial that any written pledge has value when it 
is to the interest of a powerful nation to exercise its will 
upon a feebler one — but a violation of a solemn compact 
made with the United States. 

Various kinds of sophistry have been resorted to in the 
newspapers and in Congress in defense of the President's 
silence. The Hague Conventions, it is said, are not binding 
when even one of the belligerents is not a party to the con- 
tract; and a neutral nation ceases to possess neutral rights 
the moment it is involved in a state of war through invasion 
and attack by another nation ; which is equivalent to saying 
that a right never existed because it has been violated — a 
pretense too contemptible even to discuss. 

It is doubtful if these sophisms were in the President's 
mind when Belgium was invaded, but The Hague Convention 
Respecting the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers in case 
of War on Land, if not personally known to him or the Secre- 
tary of State, was certainly known to the law officers of the 
Government; for it was at that moment the code of neu- 
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trality which our own Government was bound to obey, and 
it would be incredible to suppose that the Administration 
in such a time was aware neither of its duties nor its rights. 
What does that law say? 

Article 1 reads: 

"The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable." 
Article 2 of the same convention reads : 

"Belligerents are forbidden to move troops or con- 
voys of either munitions of war or supplies across 
the territory of a neutral Power." 
'Article 10 of the same convention reads : 

' ' The fact of a neutral Power resisting, even by force, 
attempts to violate its neutrality can not be re- 
garded as a hostile act." 
On August 3, 1914, when Belgian soil was invaded, every 
one of the belligerents then engaged in the war had signed 
and ratified this convention, as had the United States ; and 
all were mutually bound by it as firmly as any treaty can 
bind sovereign States. Article 20, which reads as follows, 
was, therefore, not operative : 

"The provisions of the present Convention do not 
apply except between contracting' Powers, and 
then only if all the belligerents are parties to the 
Convention." 

It is then with perfect authority that one of our greatest 
jurists says: "The law protecting Belgium was our law. 

For generations we had been urging on and helping 

in its development and establishment. We had spent our 

efforts and our money to that end We had bound 

ourselves by it; we had regulated our conduct by it; and we 
were entitled to have other nations observe it. That law was 
the protection of our peace and security. It was our safe- 
guard against the necessity of maintaining great armaments 
and wasting our substance in continual readiness for war. 
Our interest in having it maintained as the law of nations 
was a substantial, valuable, permanent interest, just as real 
as your interest and mine in having maintained and en- 
forced the laws against assault and robbery and arson 
which protect our personal safety and property. Moreover 
that law was written into a solemn and formal convention, 
signed and ratified by Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States, in which those 
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countries agreed with us that the law should be observed." 

To this it may be added, that this engagement was of 
peculiar and exceptional interest to the United States, be- 
cause it protected the neutrality of ten otherwise unpro- 
tected American republics in whose safety we were interested. 
So far from being a purely European question, in which we 
were not to interest ourselves on account of the Monroe 
Doctrine, it was at the same time a world question, and also 
an American question, for the reason that it extended the 
protection of a solemnly ratified treaty over these ten 
American States, besides the United States, and there 
would have been included in this compact by their simple 
ratification eight other American States that had already 
signed it. 

Yet "Washington was silent, silent as the grave. We 
were to be neutral, even "in thought," while this outrage 
against a free, independent, and helpless nation was going 
on, in violation of our law. Was it a tkie for formal notes 
of protest? someone may ask. Would they have had any 
effect? Could they have undone the wrong? These are 
futile questions. It was a time when both duty and interest 
called upon our Government to speak, and at onee. Was 
there not an Ambassador in Washington to whom the Presi- 
dent of the United States could express his mind at a moment 
like this? Where was the "reckless enthusiasm for human- 
ity," of which the President has boasted, in this crisis? Our 
law, the law of the whole civilized world, trampled upon, 
and no whisper even of remonstrance ! 

What, after this passive acquiescence in the violation of 
so solemn an engagement, could we expect of those whose 
further conduct was influenced by the exigencies of war ; and 
with what force, having permitted the principle of neu- 
trality to be ignored, could we plead the sanctity of its ap- 
plication to ourselves? 

An earnest protest against the scrapping of the whole 
conception of treaty obligations should not involve us 
in war. If it implied the risk of war for a sovereign 
nation, through its organized government, to speak out 
in defense of treaty engagements made with itself, would not 
the " honor and ideals of the United States " require 
that the challenge be accepted? If we have reached 
such a level of debasement that we dare not even lift 
a voice in behalf of our own treaty rights, we need not 
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be surprised at any wrong that may be inflicted upon us. 

It is, no doubt, this passive acquiescence that the defend- 
ers of the present Administration intend to praise when they 
boastfully proclaim that it "has kept us out of war." It is 
precisely this spirit that is responsible for many of the 
misfortunes that have befallen us during the European con- 
flict. It was the settled conviction in the chancelleries of 
Europe at the beginning of the war that, no matter what 
the belligerents did, the Administration at Washington 
would do absolutely nothing; and this forecast has been 
amply justified. A prompt and earnest manifesto against 
the disregard of treaty obligations would have been an act 
not only of unquestioned legality and propriety, for which 
the belligerents had themselves furnished precedents, but 
the performance of a duty to all neutral nations. It would 
have given us at once the moral leadership of the world, 
and made the United States the friend and the rallying 
centre of all the neutral countries. It would have done more : 
it would have given us the balance of power during the war 
in international affairs ; and, even in the fearful turmoil of 
conflict, the belligerents would have sought our approval in 
choosing their methods of procedure. Our attitude of total 
self-effacement, except in pressing our chance for profit by 
the misfortunes of others, has left us without a friend. With 
many fervid professions regarding "humanity" in the ab- 
stract, the Administration has stood actively and effectively 
for nothing whatever in the concrete, not even for the lives 
of our citizens. 

It is worthy of note, that Great Britain, although the 
second to accept "in principle" the Bryan Peace Treaty, 
withheld signature until September 15, 1914 — this being the 
very day on which the President announced his intention to 
withdraw our forces from Vera Cruz — thus becoming tho 
twenty -fifth Power to sign; and ratification was delayed 
until October 8th, when the evacuation of Vera Cruz was 
positively assured. Then, in the full tide of the contingen- 
cies of war, when a free hand was useful to a belligerent, 
when neutral rights were already in danger and sure to be 
seriously involved, the Secretary of State agreed with Great 
Britain that "all disputes whatsoever" should be referred 
to an international commission; and that no action should 
be taken in rejoinder upon any subject of dispute until the 
commission had reported. On November 3, 1915, the time 
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feed for the appointment of the commission was extended 
by exchange of notes -until January 1, 1916. 

This agreement by the United States involved giving to 
Great Britain carte blanche to do anything it ipleased— with 
no reckoning to be made until one year after its occurrence, 
or practically until the end of the war — with the assurance 
that the Government at Washington would do nothing more 
serious than, to send written, protests against violations of 
neutral rights, as they occurred, and await the judgment of 
the international commission. There was, however no 
stipulation, as there might well have been, that the Declara- 
tion of London, or some other definite code of sea law, was 
to be observed; the omission affording Great Britain an 
opportunity to regulate its conduct by Orders in Council dur- 
ing the progress of the war. 

Germany, also, it is understood, had been one of the 
first to accept "in principle" this model treaty, but has 
never, actually signed it. This, however, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of State, was an unimportant detail. Since 
we had ourselves proposed these terms, and they had been 
accepted "in principle"!— ,as was declared by Secretary 
Bryan at the time of his resignation — strict neutrality would 
require that Germany as well as Great Britain should enjoy 
the benefit of the terms of the treaty; that is, according to 
the Secretary of State, the privilege of postponing "all dis- 
putes whatsoever" until they could be referred to a mixed 
commission for adjustment, with a year for deliberation, 
even when human lives as well as cargoes of goods were 
affected, should be accorded with exact parity to both Gov- 
ernments. 

Our international self-effacement being thus rendered 
absolutely ucomplete, in the midst of unfathomable world- 
commotion, we presently experienced the results. 

Great Britain, by preventing commerce between neutral 
ports, soon succeeded in shutting off sail over-seas trade with 
Germany, thus seriously affecting the German food supply. 
To break this illegal (blockade, as it was declared to be, 
Germany resorted to submarine warfare. A "War Zone" 
was* proclaimed around the British Isles;, and, on February 
4,1915, the German Admiralty declared its purpose of sink- 
ing on sight, without warning, .and without regard to the 
lives of ! passengers ;or crew, any enemy merchant vessel 
found in that vicinity, and warned :all neutrals of the 
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grave danger that would incur from sailing in those waters. 

This was, of course, not only an innovation in naval 
warfare, but an open disregard of the requirements of inter- 
national law. Legally a warship has no right to sink a 
merchant vessel without previous visit and search, and no 
right in any case to destroy the lives of innocent non-combat- 
ants on the high seas, whether passengers or members of 
the crew. 

On February 10th, the Department of State issued its 
famous note regarding "strict accountability," saying: "It 
would be difficult for the Government of the United States 
to view the act (of sinking an American vessel or destroying 
American lives) in any other light than as an indefensible 
violation of neutral rights which it would be very hard 
indeed to reconcile with the friendly relations now happily 
existing between the two Governments"; adding, "If such a 
deplorable situation should arise, the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment can appreciate that the Government of the United 
States would be constrained to hold the Imperial German 
Government to a strict accountability for such acts of their 
naval authorities and to take any step it might be necessary 
to take to safeguard American lives and property and to 
secure to American citizens the full enjoyment of their ac- 
knowledged rights on the high seas." 

In spite of certain circumlocutions, this note reads very' 
well ; but what construction was placed upon it orally at the) 
Department of State, and how was it regarded by the for-! 
eign Government 1 Did ' ' strict accountability ' ' mean merely 
reference to a mixed commission of questions of indemnity 
for such violations of international law, to be settled by a 
lawsuit at the end of a year? Certainly, in such a crisis, 
Germany would not be deterred by that, if in the meantime 
the submarine policy could be ruthlessly carried out. What 
"steps," in addition, did this note intend to imply? That 
was the only question of real importance. 

According to The American Year Booh for 1915, page 
42, the German Government was indirectly given to under- 
stand that no serious "steps" were contemplated. "Secre- 
tary Bryan," the record runs, "held a conversation with Mr. 
Dumba, the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, through which 
the impression was conveyed to Berlin that the firm tone of 
the American note was intended merely to impress home sen- 
timent, and was not to be taken seriously abroad." On 
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June 27th, according to the same authority, Secretary 
Bryan made a public statement as follows : "I reported to 
the President the conversation I had with Ambassador 
Dumba and received his approval of what I had said"; but 
he does not report in this statement what he actually said to 
Ambassador Dumba. 

How, in the light of such oral interpretation by the Sec- 
retary of State, was the expression "strict accountability" 
to be understood? "What, in an atmosphere of apologetic 
explanation and exact parity in the treatment of all acts, 
sustained by a general policy of passivity, could any kind of 
mere "accountability," however strict, signify, beyond pre- 
cise bookkeeping and a final demand for indemnities at 
so much a person after a year's delay? However the 
impression may have been conveyed, this appears to have 
been the actual inference at Berlin, as the subsequent cor- 
respondence shows ; for there was no disposition to abandon 
the destruction either of vessels or lives, but merely to 
prepare the record, without admitting liability, for the 
coming lawsuit. 

But it was not a time for inferences. The situation de- 
manded plain, direct, frank and resolute speaking. It was 
a time to send for the Ambassador, and personally say to 
him that, if an American life was taken by a submarine on 
the high seas, diplomatic relations would be at once severed, 
•and that the friendship which had so long existed, which 
had been so highly valued, and was still greatly desired, 
would have to end. Such interviews in the White House 
were not unprecedented; but they had never shaken, they 
had rather confirmed, that faith in fearless) and honest 
friendship on which sound international relations should be 
based. 

The writer of this article firmly believes that, if a tele- 
gram had been sent to the German Emperor personally, on 
February 10, 1915, after a frank discussion of the subject 
with the German Ambassador, instead of the "strict 
accountability" note, making direct appeal to the Emperor's 
good sense and friendly disposition toward the United 
States, not a single ship known or believed to carry Ameri- 
can passengers would ever have been sunk without warning. 
Such an appeal would have been an evidence of real friend- 
ship. It would, at least, have absolved the Administration 
at Washington from a grave responsibility; and it would 
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have placed the relations with the German Empire upon an 
entirely different footing from that which the wavering 
attitude at Washington produced. 

An elaborate argument has been made to prove that, 
after the advertisement sent out by the Imperial Embassy, 
Warning passengers not to sail on the Lusitcmia, it was 
physically impossible for the Administration to save the im- 
perilled passengers. They were, it is affirmed, already 
doomed; because, the orders to the submarines having 
already gone out, it would not have been practicable to 
inform them not to sink the Lusitcmia, which sailed on May 
1st and was sunk on May 7th. 

Such an assumption is gratuitous and by no means sure. 
But, after learning of the attack on the American steamer 
GuVfiight, on May 1st, would the President or the Secretary 
of State have made no attempt to reach the Emperor, if 
members of their own families had already sailed on the 
Lusitcmia? But opportunity for action was not confined to 
such narrow limits of time. Nearly three months had 
elapsed since the "strict accountability" note had been sent; 
when, on May 1st, the Imperial German Embassy published 
the advertisement, informing the American people that they 
sailed at the risk of their lives. Relying upon their Gov- 
ernment to protect them, these passengers sailed without 
fear. Yet this advertisement has never been rebuked as either 
false, misleading, or impertinent. How could a foreign Gov- 
ernment dare to publish such a menace, if it did not have 
reason to expect the official silence that actually followed 
its act? 

The sinking of the Lusitcmia, it is now urged, was a 
tragedy so terrible that it could not be believed before the 
event. Does the enormity of the disaster exculpate this 
Government from trying seriously to prevent it? As a 
matter of fact, just such a tragedy as this was foreseen and 
accurately described in the note of February 10th. There 
had been plenty of time for vigorous action before May 1st. 
Such a tragedy had actually occurred. The Falaba had been 
torpedoed, on March 28th, with 160 passengers on board, 
111 of whom were lost, including an American citizen. Even 
a month after the Lusitcmia was sunk, the Secretary of State 
was still publicly maintaining that the whole question should 
be referred to a commission, and that Americans should be 
Warned by their own Government not to expect protection. 
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The President's own position was more ambiguous. On 
May 10th, only three days after the great tragedy, while the 
bodies of American women and little children were still 
being washed ashore on the coast of Ireland, the President 
delivered a famous speech in Philadelphia reported 
throughout the world. 

This speech, containing the expression "too proud to 
fight," we are now assured, had been prepared for delivery 
long before the sinking of the Lusitania, and had no refer- 
ence to it; but so fine a phrase, it seems, could not be 
stricken out, and once spoken it could never be forgotten. 
It is painful to think that a mind set to guide the destinies 
of a nation should be so insensible of the condition of public 
Sentiment at a moment of such tense feeling. It was not a 
time to speak loosely of fighting. Anything that could be 
said upon that theme at that moment in a public address by 
the President of the United States, unless it was wholly 
unequivocal, was certain to be understood either as a veiled 
threat or as a revelation of indecision. But to offer a fac- 
titious apology for nonresistance, to intimate to stricken 
households that there was really nothing in their lives or 
affections worthy of armed defense, and to a ruthless 
belligerent that had just filled them with mourning that our 
pride of righteousness was so great that resolution for action 
was wholly wanting — that was to give an assurance of 
license to every extremity. 

After this utterance, of what avail was it to speak of 
omitting "no word or act," when during a year of repeated 
tragedies, evasions, and equivocations, many more ships 
were sunk, the toll of American lives sacrificed mounting to 
more than 140, and it was seen that there was no preparation 
or intention that looked toward action? It would be tedious 
beyond endurance to follow the interminable debate carried 
on in negotiations that grew more and more academic as 
they proceeded — the preliminaries of that ultimate lawsuit 
before a mixed commission in which it was intended from 
the beginning that it was all to terminate. 

We are now told that the course of the Administration 
was highly meritorious because it "kept us out of war." 
Passive acquiescence, up to a certain point, is a sure method 
of keeping a nation out of war; but when it is adopted as a 
fundamental policy, it leads inevitably to war, because upon 
some occasion a situation is certain to arise that can not be 
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tolerated. But did the President at -any time believe for a 
moment that war was about to be declared upon this 
country? Did he ever for a 1 moment intend to declare war 
"upon Germany on account of the controversy over sub- 
marines? All the indications are to the contrary. To what 
purpose then is it insisted that we were "kept" out of war, 
if there was no likelihood of it? And what motive did Ger- 
many have for making war on the United States? 

"When in June, 1915, Secretary Bryan resigned his office, 
lie declared that the President was "rushing us into war." 
He meant by this that, if the Government of the United 
States insisted upon the rights of its citizens under interna- 
tional law, they would surely be denied, the tragedies would 
continue, and then we should have to fight for our rights. 
He thought it better to waive them altogether. But the 
President was too wise for this. He understood that the 
American people might endure delays, but they would soon 
make an 'end of any Administration that openly, through 
fear, refused at least to affirm their rights. Yet he made no 
preparation to protect or enforce them. On the contrary, 
he repeatedly discouraged such preparation. On December 
8, 1914, when men of wider vision were calling the attention 
of the country to its defenseless condition, the President 
solemnly said to Congress : ' ' Let there be no misconception. 
.The country has been misinformed. We have not been negli- 
gent of the nation's defense "We are not unmindful of 

the responsibility resting upon us." Even so late as 
November 4, 1915, he failed to realize that there might be 
need of action. After a long series of notes, ending with 
the announcement of the Imperial German Government that 
it was "prepared to pay an indemnity for the American lives 
lost on the Arabic," and that the Ambassador was ' ' author- 
ized to negotiate about the amount" — to which this Govern- 
• incut had replied that it also was prepared to negotiate on 
this subject— 'although the sinking of the Lusitania had not 
even been disavowed, the President in Ms speech before the 
Manhattan Club, in New York, publicly gave out the im- 
pression that all controversy was at an end; thus confirming 
the inference that "striet accountability" meant simply the 
payment of money indemnities. He then said : " The coun- 
try is not threatened from any quarter. She stands in 
friendly relations with all the world. .... In no man's 
mind, I am sure, is tnere even raised $be question of the 
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wilful use of force against any nation or any people." 
At last, however, stirred by the sentiment for prepared- 
ness which had been aroused among the people, the Presi- 
dent in less than three months was calling loudly for an 
increase of our army and the strengthening of our navy; 
not apparently because he had even then the slightest inten- 
tion of employing them, but because the instinct of a people 
— which is often surer than the plans of statesmen — working 
through the Navy League, The National Security League, 
and the American Defense Society, was clamoring for a 
national force adequate for maintaining the national rights 
and dignity. And note how completely the utterances of 
December, 1914, were contradicted in January, 1916, when 
the President made his whirlwind journey through the 
West, sounding a note of wild alarm, not knowing what a 
day might bring forth, saying he had been told that he was 
expected to preserve the "honor" as well as the "peace" of 
the country; and asking, "Have you reflected that a time 
might come when I cannot do both"? and, "Should it be 
necessary to exert the force of the United States in order to 
do it, have you made the force ready"? 

Having thus appropriated, as if it were all his own, the 
rising tide of sentiment for national defense, the President 
returned to Washington, and knowing that the force he had 
called for was not ready and not likely soon to be made so, 
became so apathetic as to induce the resignation of the one 
member of his Cabinet who had seriously urged such a 
measure. Thus, like Secretary Bryan, upon whom the Presi- 
dent had relied to keep the country out of war — but with 
better reason — Secretary Garrison, upon whom he had 
relied to prepare for our defense if war should come, uncer- 
tain of the outcome, unwilling to share responsibility for an 
ambiguous policy that was running a grave risk, yet making 
no preparation to meet it, in dismay offered his resignation. 
As the Chicago Tribune has tersely expressed it, "He chose 
these men. They saw him work. They got out from under. " 
Such being the judgment of two of the Administration's 
leaders, we need not discuss the question whether the coun- 
try was ever really in danger. They thought it was. Prom 
the inside they saw plainly where the danger lay. The 
President was handling high explosives as if they were 
tennis balls. In the official notes he was using language that 
seemed almost violent, and was certainly extremely irritat- 
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ing. There the voice was that of a master; but in the sidei 
remarks, giving assurance of our lack of aggressive purpose 
and our pacific intentions — which were already sufficiently 
evident — there were cadences almost plaintive. 

But what rendered the notes most ineffective, until a 
crisis finally came, was the fact that there was in them no 
suggestion of any definite action. They threatened nothing 
in particular; and were, therefore, treated as mere glittering 
generalities. 

It was, undoubtedly, the ambition of the Administration 
to avoid a resort to arms ; and, to ascertain upon what terms 
this might be accomplished, the services of Hyperambassa-i 
dor House were called into requisition. The advantage ofj 
this channel over the diplomatic body was that communica- 
tions could be made and received in perfect secrecy, while 
official notes were open to inspection. The result of these 
secret missions appears to have been an understanding that, 
if " strict accountability" were frankly accepted, friendly 
relations would continue even without further promises. 
This is apparent in the negotiations that were designed to 
efface the past and bury altogether the Lusitcmia "contro- 
versy," as it now had come to be called, by the payment of 
indemnities for the lives lost, but without the admission o£ 
"illegality," when the sinking of the Sussex on March 24,, 
1916, revealed a state of public feeling in this country which; 
quickly made an end of temporizing. On April 18th, the 
Administration having been swept forward by an irresistible 
tide of public sentiment that could not be curbed, after a 
solemn announcement of the decision to Congress, the Im-5 
perial German Government was informed that, unless it 
should immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its 
methods of submarine warfare, the Government of the 
United States would sever altogether diplomatic relations 
with the German Empire. 

It was the first step definitely looking toward action 1 
taken by this Government in the course of its negotiations 
with European Powers; and the result proved that, had it 
been taken in February, 1915, instead of April, 1916, 14£ 
American lives might have been saved; for at that earlier 
date the friendship of the Government at Washington was 
esteemed as of more value to the German Empire than it 
was believed to be in 1916. The deference paid to this first 
and only concrete declaration, under less favorable circum-s 
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stances for the United States, though reluctant and even 
conditional, seems to justify this conclusion. All the more 
certain would this have been, had our Government not been 
reduced to practical ineffectiveness in regard to sea law by 
improvident treaty engagements. Better still, perhaps, 
would have been our' position, if our Government, while 
strictly performing the duties of a neutral, had preceded its 
defense of our violated rights by a prompt, firm, and ener- 
getic insistence on the sacredness of the fundamental princi- 
ple of neutrality, without which these rights are mere 
transitory concessions. 

Such as it is, however, the "record" has to be accepted. 
It has now passed into history. The American people will 
soon express their judgment regarding it, and this will 
present a test of themselves, as well as of the Administration 
that has made it. Whatever their decision may be, in peace 
or in war, having made their choice, in every emergency they 
will stand loyally behind their leader, whoever he may be. 
But in making their choice, if they are wise, they will re- 
solve that there must be no purely personal adventures in 
our diplomacy, and that the foreign policy of the United 
States must be framed solely in view of the interests, obli- 
gations, and resources of the American people and executed 
with full knowledge of the real aims and purposes of other 
nations. 

David Jayne Hill. 



